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BETWEEN THE TIGRIS AND THE INDUS* 

By COLONEL SIR THOMAS H. HOLDICH 

Former Surveyor General of India 

On the British Indian frontier, some two hundred miles to the west of 
Peshawur, there is an upland of open rolling plains, intersected and encom- 
passed by rugged mountains, well watered and fertile, enjoying, on the 
whole, a temperate climate, bright and warm with sunshine in summer and 
wrapt in the snowy mantle of an Eastern Switzerland in winter. It is, 
indeed, a Land of Promise. I know nothing more beautiful than the 
promise of late spring in this land. Then the wide plains are spread with 
a shimmering sea of upspringing corn, and at the far edges of the plains 
the lower slopes of the mountains are half veiled in a light-blue haze which 
faintly reveals white villages clinging to their craggy spurs. Near by, the 
running streams of bronze irrigation water, bordered by groves of mulberry 
and scented willow, are often pink with the scattered petals of peach and 
almond blossom. It is a land of the vine and the olive and the melon, and 
of a great wealth of later autumn fruits. In winter it is icebound, with 
much display of the fantastic beauty of ice shapes in waterfall and river 
fashioned by the frost grip under the shadow of the snow-capped hills 
which stand round about its outspread capital ; but the winter is the winter 
of Switzerland. 

Apart from its academic interest, it is a subject of vital importance to 
us at the present time to know what lies between the Tigris and the Indian 
frontier, for events are gradually shaping themselves there which may 
ultimately affect our own destinies profoundly. We know that for centuries, 
since the Turk and the Mongol blocked the way to overland commerce 
between the Far East and the West, commerce has been forced, so to speak, 
into the sea. There was a time when, across the width of Persia, by at least 
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two world-old highroads, the slow caravans passed and repassed, wearing 
deep ruts where the camels trod, bringing silks and spices and merchandise 
from Central Asia and India to Syria and the West. Then came the sweep- 
ing hordes of the northeast to interpose a barbaric wedge, which practically 
shut the main gates of the Eastern trade. European ships then began to 
find their way to India and China, and one by one, as rival competitors for 
the seaborne trade sprang into existence, success in securing the greater 
portion of that trade carried them to the foremost position in wealth 
and power in the "Western world. Finally, England secured it, and has 
practically held it for two centuries, with what results we know. Let it 
never be forgotten what England owes to her trade with India. It was 
the very foundation of her greatness as a sea power. 

Now, once again, does there appear to be in a not very remote future 
the chance of a revival of that old world-honored overland trade which 
existed before the days of Israel, which brought the treasures "of the East 
to the marts of the West. There is abundant evidence before us that this 
desire of the nations — the acquisition of the highway to the East — is again 
a powerful force in international politics. Who can very well doubt that 
the center of conflicting interest in the present war is gradually shifting 
eastward and trending towards Constantinople (with all it stands for in 
the Mediterranean, in Egypt, in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and ultimately 
in Persia), as the final issue to be fought to a finish between Germany and 
Kussia? Two notable events have lately been recorded in the progress of 
Eastern affairs which bear directly on this important question of overland 
communications — they are signs of the times and portents of the future. 
The first railway has been opened in Persia. For the first time has the 
blue-coated agriculturist of northern Persia stared open-mouthed at a loco- 
motive, bearing a huge national emblem, traversing his fields. This is the 
Eussian military line which connects Batum on the Black Sea with Tabriz. 
The other event is the piercing of the Taurus tunnel by the Germans, which 
will rapidly bring Constantinople and Bagdad into direct communication 
by rail and place a rival enterprise on the Mesopotamian field. 

From Herat I once traveled eastward through Afghan Turkestan to the 
plains south of the Oxus on the borders of Badakshan, in the midst of which 
plains stands the ancient capital of the Greek province of Bactria, now 
called Balkh. The modern town is founded on deep buried masses of 
ancient ruins, about which it is difficult to obtain any authentic informa- 
tion locally. Ask any educated Afghan of that part of the world to tell 
you the tale of Balkh, and he will reply that it is the "mother of all cities," 
older even than the ancient Nineveh, and that its birth story is lost in those 
traditional mists which ascribe both Balkh and Nineveh to Nimrod as their 
founder. 

As we are now dealing with a region where geographical disposition of 
mountain and plain has shaped the destinies of nations from the very 
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earliest dawn of history, and as the same geographical factors will yet 
again shape the course of a history as yet unwritten, it may be interesting 
to refer briefly to their chief characteristics. 

The great plateau of Persia, overlooking Mesopotamia across rugged 
bands of Kurdish mountains on the west, is shut off from the steppes and 
highlands of the north by a continuous series of mountain systems, which 
stretch from Armenia to Afghanistan and beyond through the heart of 
Asia. But this mountain rim is for a great part of it narrow and easily 
passable, bordered on the Persian side by a continuous edge of grassland, 
through which runs the much traversed road connecting Teheran with 
Meshed and Afghanistan. There are important commercial towns along 
this route, but the value of it is largely discounted by the fact that the 
nomads of the steppes north of the mountains still carry their raiding 
enterprises (alamans) over the hills and into this grassland. South of the 
strip of cultivable country lie the great central salt deserts, separating it 
from the next important route traversing Persia from west to east, which 
starts from Bagdad, follows the old Median Way to Kermanshah, and then 
passes by Kirman to the Indian frontier. These are the two great important 
highways between Mesopotamia and India which are bound, both of them, 
to become something more than mere geographical features in a not very 
remote future. To the north of that mountain barrier, and extending 
eastward and northward farther than we can tell, in the early dawn of 
history there dwelt scattered clans of a vast Asiatic horde — Scythians and 
Sarmatians, of whom we have but a shadowy record. We know, however, 
that about the period of the Israelite captivity they were crossing the Don, 
already pushing their way westward towards Europe. I have more to say 
about them presently. 

The geographical position of Nineveh also demands a short examination. 
South and east of Nineveh, hedging in the plains of Mesopotamia, are 
bands of wild mountain ranges, rank upon rank, forming a revetment to 
the Persian plateau, which are extended parallel to and facing the Persian 
Gulf and Arabian Sea to the Indus basin. They are full of uncouth and 
unconquered highlanders of many clans and various derivation, some of 
whom retain the names given them in the records of Herodotus, who wrote 
five centuries before our era and about two and a half centuries after the 
fall of Samaria. Immediately north of Nineveh, where rise the sources of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, are the mountains of Armenia, reaching to 
the southern shores of the Black Sea. Through these hills eastward and 
northward lie those difficult routes, once open to Greece and Assyria, which 
now, in the process of historical evolution, are again open to military move- 
ment. The road from the north, dominated by Bitlis, and the road from 
the east, dominated by Kermanshah, which have both been in Russian 
hands, converge on Nineveh — or rather on Mosul, which is the modern 
representative of that ancient capital, and which is the chief center of 
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Turkish military activity in Mesopotamia. Thus once again does Nineveh 
assert the importance of her geographical site as one of the gates to 
Mesopotamia. 

To turn now to this high rolling land of which I spoke in the beginning. 
This is the home of the Ben-i-Israel (i. e. sons of Israel). The capital 
town, crescent-shaped and hill-protected, is Kabul; and the country about 
it is the upper Kabul River basin, a part (and perhaps the most important 
part) of Afghanistan. The name Afghanistan arouses many memories in 
many of us; one unfailing point of interest in connection with it is its 
origin. Afghanistan means, of course, no more than the home of the 
Afghan ; but who is the Afghan, and where does he come from ? The name 
has become crystallized now in Indian history and Indian frontier records 
for nearly two centuries, but it is apparently only as old as the days of 
the founder of the Durani dynasty, Ahmad Shah, and it is not a name, 
so far as I know, acknowledged by any one of the extraordinarily mixed 
nationalities that occupy Afghanistan. There are Turks and Tajiks, Arabs, 
Persians and Mongols, with Pathans of mixed origin and all of very ancient 
lineage, and there are the Ben-i-Israel — but no specific Afghan. I know 
no one from the mountains of Kafiristan to the deserts of Baluchistan 
who calls himself Afghan. It is, however, just as well that we should have 
a recognized British official term for all the peoples governed from the 
Kabul center of administration within the boundaries fixed to the Amir's 
dominions, and the name Afghan is far too useful to quarrel with. 

The Ben-i-Israel belong to (if they do not comprise) those Durani clans 
who established themselves as the dominant power in Afghanistan after the 
death of the great Persian ruler and robber, Nadir Shah, in the eighteenth 
century, and, consequently, the Amir of Afghanistan is their ruler and 
chief. They spread over a great part of the upper basin of the Kabul 
River, and are to be found on both sides of the Hindu-Kush as well as 
in the basin of the Swat River, where they are known as Yusufzais. In 
the absence of anything approaching to reliable statistics I will not venture 
to give an estimate of their numbers, but, at a rough guess, I should put 
them at about one-fourth or one-fifth of the entire population of all that 
we call Afghanistan. 

Certain ethnological and philological facts point to their Israelitic origin. 
The statement that the captive Israelites were transported from Syria 
to regions beyond the Euphrates is vague. Nineveh itself is beyond the 
Euphrates ; together with all the valleys of the upper Tigris and Armenia 
and Lake Van, Erzerum and Bitlis are all beyond the Euphrates so far as 
Syria is concerned — but Armenia is the country for which there is historical 
authority for locating them. This, however, is comparatively unimportant 
if we consider the statement of Josephus that seven centuries and a half 
later they were still a "great multitude" gathered beyond the Euphrates. 
So that it is only within the last eighteen centuries that they have become 
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so scattered and absorbed by other tribes and races as to leave no trace 
of national existence. But doubtless the true Semitic spirit of the nomad 
possessed them and, like the Jews, they probably spread in small groups 
right through Asia. There is every reason to suppose that they did so. 
Unlike the Jews, they sacrificed their national cohesion to the lost faith 
of their forefathers, which had weakened long before they left Samaria. 
The rites and ceremonies of Jewish ritual, which are still so powerful a 
factor in maintaining the national unity of the Jews, had given place to 
strange forms of worship with a general tendency towards idolatry, nor 
was that federation of tribes which formed the Kingdom of Israel free 
from constant internal strife and disturbance. Thus elements of disintegra- 
tion were deeply rooted among them. 

There appears to be some confusion of thought as to the identity of the 
Captive Tribes. According to Kitchener (who was a surveyor in Palestine 
long before he became a war lord) it is impossible to define the former 
limits of individual tribes, but there is evidence to show that these limits 
had disappeared altogether in certain cases before the Captivity. For 
instance, the tribe of Simeon appears to have retained the nomadic instincts 
of the race and to have become assimilated with cognate tribes such as the 
adjacent Edomites and Moabites, only retaining certain holdings within the 
regions occupied by Judah. Simeon, you will remember, occupied the south- 
ern extremity of Palestine, south of Jerusalem, and reached down to Bir-es- 
Saba (or Beersheba), which is now the base for Turkish military activity in 
the direction of Egypt. The Captive Tribes were, however, described as an 
"immense multitude" in the first century of our era by Josephus, and they 
were still "beyond the Euphrates." But as Josephus is the authority for 
the statement that a million Jews were destroyed with the fall of Jerusalem, 
and as this is an impossible number, we may perhaps discount the great 
multitude of the Israelites. There is nothing whatever to show that at 
this time (about the year A. D. 70, nearly eight hundred years after their 
captivity) they were anywhere but in the position assigned to them by the 
early chronicles — i. e. beyond the Euphrates. Still less can we discover 
evidence that they had migrated in a body to steppe regions beyond the 
Black Sea and had become incorporated with the Scythian tribes who had 
then spread into Europe. 

A few words about these Scythian nomads may be interesting in view 
of certain fantastic theories (thoughtlessly accepted by thousands) that 
they absorbed the Israelites, or that, in some inexplicable manner, the 
Israelites became Scythians. "When the Greeks began to colonize on the 
north coasts of the Black Sea, about the time that Samaria fell, they 
encountered these steppe nomads as they gradually extended trade east- 
wards by a route into Central Asia which crossed the steppes from the 
Don to the Ural (about Orenburg), and thence carried traffic southwest- 
ward to regions between the Jaxartes and the Oxus beyond Lake Aral. 
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From the Don to the Ural the route mainly traversed the country of a 
kindred people called Sarmatians, but on the Oxus and between the rivers 
Scythians again prevailed. Thus they were to be found at intervals in 
regions extending from the Oxus to the Black Sea, and, indeed, it seems 
probable that they were still farther west. They appear to have been first 
mentioned by Hesiod about 800 B. C, and, by the time of the Captivity, 
721 B. C, a good deal was known about them, as appears from the writings 
of Herodotus. They seem to have occupied all Wallachia, and the Dniester 
was Scythian as far as the Greeks knew it. They were an immense and 
widespread people, and with them certain European peoples trace an 
ethnographic connection, based (with some probability) on the similarity 
of the name Sakai with Saxon, and the known direction and extent of the 
Scythian irruption into Europe. The Scythian hordes invaded Medea and 
overran Western Asia about one hundred years after the Captivity, and, 
after extending their raids into Palestine, they finally destroyed Nineveh. 
Then, if ever, the Scythians and the Israelites met. But we know that 
the Scythians retired northward again and that the Israelites were still 
an immense multitude beyond the Euphrates many centuries after the 
tragedy of Nineveh's fall. There was no absorption then, and it is incon- 
ceivable that it should have occurred after the days of Josephus and the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

It is, indeed, almost inconceivable that any considerable tribal emigra- 
tion left the valleys of plenty and of great natural beauty which lie beyond 
the Euphrates in the uplands of ancient Medea and Armenia to search for 
a home in the South Russian steppes. The assimilation or absorption of 
the Israelites by the Scythian tribes may surely be regarded as an ethno- 
graphical impossibility. "We are confronted with many problems of inter- 
national assimilation when we deal with national frontiers, but an absorp- 
tion of one people of strong individuality by another of totally different 
physical attributes, leaving no trace behind, is practically unknown. I am 
reminded of the story told about Sydney Smith who, when he was reminded 
that there will come a time when the lion will lie down with the lamb, 
replied: "Yes, but with the lamb inside the lion." That, indeed, is 
descriptive of a process of assimilation which leaves no trace; but no 
vigorous and virile people have ever been swallowed up in this way. The 
incomprehensible but immutable laws of heredity prevent it. The impress 
of physical feature and of character inevitably recurs, sometimes continu- 
ously, sometimes after long intervals ; but the result is certain, and, indeed, 
that result is often comparatively independent of numbers and based far 
more on character. No trace whatever of Semitic (still less of Hebraic) 
admixture seems to be recognizable among the Saxons of Germany, whose 
claim to Scythian extraction is difficult to overlook. This is what Hippo- 
crates says of the Scythians or Sakai, of his time : ' ' They have stout, fleshy, 
flabby bodies, the joints concealed by fat, their countenances somewhat 
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ruddy. They all looked alike. They lived on boiled flesh, mare's milk, 
and cheese; they never washed, but enjoyed a narcotic intoxication in 
combination with a vapor bath .... The women daub themselves with 
paste, which they remove every second day. ' ' There is a certain irresistible 
suggestion of the stout beer-drinking Saxon of modern Germany in this 
unflattering portrait of a great people, a suggestion which imposes the 
conviction that Saxon and Scythian are of one original race. 

After this more or less academic discussion, we turn again to the historical 
and geographical conditions, human and physical, of that old time-worn 
and well-trodden region between the Tigris and the Indus which has seen 
great empires and dynasties rise and fall and which is now relegated to a 
position among the nations which admits of no pride of race, no military 
importance — nothing but economic poverty and administrative incapacity. 
The rights of the highways through Persia, if not Persia herself, have 
become the desire of Western nations, and we hear loudly expressed politi- 
cal aspirations for the open ' ' road to the East. ' ' What does the East mean ? 
Does it mean Persia and Central Asia, or does it mean Afghanistan, India, 
and China — or all of them? I think we may take it that it undoubtedly 
means India directly and the rest ultimately. I have already drawn your 
attention to the fact that the iron rails of two great systems emerging 
from Europe now point eastwards, and that neither of the two belongs 
to England. One is Russian from the Black Sea, the other is German from 
Berlin and Constantinople. 

Let us look at Russia's opportunities first. From Julfa, on the Aras, 
where the boundary between Russia and Persia is crossed, to Tabriz is 
only 93 miles ; Tabriz being, perhaps, the most important commercial center 
in Persia, with a great trade in carpets, cotton, dried fruits, etc. More- 
over, Tabriz is, or will shortly be, in direct connection with the great 
agricultural districts round Lake Urumia to the west, and by its connection 
with Tiflis it becomes an important branch of the whole great Russian 
railway system. We may be well assured that this important innovation 
into Persian territory was not undertaken for the sake of bringing carpets 
and raisins to the Russian market. We may indicate Teheran as the 
immediate military objective where railway extension will support the 
long-considered scheme of Russian domination throughout Northern Persia. 
To Teheran there is about 350 miles of somewhat narrow mountain 
approach under the shadow of the Elburz ranges; but it is a well-known 
route, carrying a telegraph line, which encounters no greater obstacle 
than one comparatively low watershed (I do not know the exact height of 
it) and a bridge over the Sefid Rud, before reaching the important town 
of Kasbin, about 100 miles short of Teheran. 

From Teheran there opens out at once a magnificent prospect east- 
ward — perhaps the greatest that the Eastern world affords. The military 
domination of all northern Persia would be incomplete without the support 
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of a railway skirting on its southern side the great mountain system which 
reaches from south of the Caspian to the western horders of Afghanistan. 
We may take it for granted that the necessary line will follow, hacked hy 
Russian energy and capital. If it follows the old trade highway to Shahrud, 
Bujnurd, and Kuchan to Meshed, it will not only tap, and at the same time 
develop, the resources of a most fruitful district of Persia, hut it will set 
an end to the raiding proclivities of the Turcoman horsemen who still, 
from time to time, harry the open grasslands south of the mountains. From 
Meshed (about 550 miles from Teheran) will follow an inevitable 100 miles 
of mountain line to a junction with the Trans-Caspian system on the north, 
and the almost equally certain extension to the extreme Russian frontier 
post near Kushk, 80 miles north of Herat. Whether it will eventually reach 
the Oxus plains about Balkh and join up with that further branch of the 
Trans-Caspian system which is expected to link Bokhara with Termez on 
the Oxus (just north of Balkh) is at present unknown, but there is nothing 
to prevent it except the susceptibilities of Afghanistan, and in the fulness 
of time it may be looked upon as an almost certain issue. Equally certain 
in the long future (perhaps not so very long) is the connection with India. 
The connection via Herat, easy as it is, has often been discussed and as 
often dismissed from the category of immediate possibilities on account 
of the interposition of Afghan territory and the direct opposition of the 
Amir to railway extensions in his country. It is, however, not necessary 
that either Russia or we should trouble the Ben-i-Israel in this matter, for 
there is no insuperable obstacle to a connection via Birjand and Seistan, to 
the west of the Helmand River, a connection which would open out local 
commercial prospects which might eventually go far towards justifying the 
expense of maintenance. This, however, is not the only nor perhaps the 
best of the splendid opportunities open to Russia for Persian development 
and connection with India. So far we have dealt only with what will 
prove to be an essential condition of Russia's domination of northern 
Persia — i. e. the line from Teheran to Meshed. That will inevitably take 
the precedence of any more purely commercial enterprise as a necessary 
strategic condition. And here I may perhaps be permitted to record my 
opinion that Russia's control of northern Persia will be greatly for the 
benefit of the country and of the people, who will thus come directly into 
contact with her methods of civilization. Russia's goods will flood the 
markets, and Russian traders will compete with Armenians and Persians in 
these busy marts; but the great gain to northern Persia will be security 
and peace. Nor need we in the least fear the results of this acquisition of 
a new frontier to Russia, which has long been her natural heritage from 
its geographical position. Here it is not the Elburz system — which is 
readily crossed by the raider — but the vast salt midland deserts which 
form the best natural southwestern horizon to Russia's Trans-Caucasian 
provinces. The other obvious opportunity to Russian enterprise is a line 
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from Teheran southward to Kashan and Ispahan, and thence through the 
great commercial centers of Yezd and Kirman to Baluchistan and India. 
Such a line as this would be the making of Persia. Whoever builds this 
line holds Persia in his hands and must exercise paramount influence on 
her destinies. It is Persia herself who should construct such a line as this 
and secure for her revenues the enormous advantage of a great through 
mail service between Europe and the East. 

Just what I have so lightly and so inadequately sketched may indicate 
Eussia's position in that contest for the highways to the East which she is 
undoubtedly waging at present. Germany's position is perhaps not quite 
so clear. Absolute dominance in the Balkan States and in Turkey is the 
basis of it all, and the open line to Bagdad is the inevitable sequel which 
appears at present to be well within her grasp. But what beyond Bagdad 1 
It is, I think, sufficiently clear that she might have visions of a line passing 
up the old Median Way to Kermanshah, and thence extending itself along 
that upland road which I have already pointed out as passing by Yezd to 
Baluchistan. But I very much doubt if any such ambitious program was 
ever regarded as a probable, or even possible, result of a Bagdad occupation. 
She might, again, look to lower Mesopotamia and an extension to Basra, 
thus securing for herself not merely the upper half but the whole wealth 
of the rich Mesopotamian plains when Sir William Willcock's great irriga- 
tion scheme ripens into an accomplished fact. That, indeed, would even- 
tually amply repay the outlay on the whole project. It would be a mag- 
nificent contribution to the Eastern world's development, and it would 
bring Germany to a seaport at Basra. That, again, does not seem (so far 
as any indications as yet presented to the public are. trustworthy) to be her 
present ambition. It brings her into direct conflict with Britain. The 
line to Bagdad in itself would sufficiently tap the broad wheat and cotton 
areas, and would go far to drain our Basra trade dry without any excursion 
southward. Moreover, when Germany makes a bid for Eastern commerce 
you may take it that her ambitions are wholesale and far-reaching. It is 
not merely Mesopotamia and Persia, or even India added, that fills her 
horizon. You must also add China, and remember the millions that she 
has already sunk in securing a footing in that Celestial republic (if it is a 
republic). That is perhaps why, in days before the war, it was not Basra 
that figured in German propositions, but the port of Koweit, south of Basra, 
commanding the seaway to Basra, and untrammeled by a long shallow-river 
approach with a bar and bottom of mud. That is perhaps why in these 
days, when any faint suggestion is made of the peace terms that would suit 
Germany, we always hear that England is to give up control of the sea. 
What does it mean ? The North Sea and the Atlantic have ever been open 
to German shipping. Many of us have traversed the ocean in Hamburg- 
Amerika liners and found them comfortable enough. Her ships have been 
able to come and go as they please. But she has not been able to plant 
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coaling and, incidentally, submarine stations on any coast she pleased, nor 
has she obtained a port in Eastern waters between Suez and China. Here, 
I believe, we have the true explanation of German ambitions as regards 
Eastern trade — ambitions which would involve a direct threat to Indian 
traffic if not to India herself (for we must remember that India is far 
more vulnerable by sea than she is by land). This consummation of her 
hopes is for us to deal with — not for Russia — and the consideration of it 
brings us back to a fuller appreciation of the meaning of political domina- 
tion in the Balkans and Constantinople, and, finally, of that command of 
the sea which is our heritage, and which is far more to us than any con- 
quests or expansions by land that we are ever likely to contemplate. 

"We have, however, rather drifted away from the Tigris and the Indus 
whilst following out this brief consideration of the ' ' road to the East, ' ' the 
command ©f Eastern trade, which has become the dominant factor in the 
war. In conclusion, I would suggest that, apart from these war questions, 
which are necessarily of vital and immediate interest to us, there is ample 
and most interesting opportunity for inquiry and research into the academic 
fields of the history and ethnology in the regions which lie between the 
Tigris and the Indus. There is, I hope, a prospect that opportunity for 
such investigation is not far distant. We want to know more than we know 
at present of the Armenians and their records as well as of the Ben-i-Israel ; 
and we want a closer geographical knowledge of all that lies between Herat 
and Kabul. Above all do we want a scientific examination of the site of 
the city of Balkh, which would surely yield results of importance and 
historical interest such as would rival even those of Nineveh. 



